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and quality of the voluntary act which they precede:'"it-
includes the ideas with which these feelings are associated.
Although, when considered in their true nature, feeling and
idea form inseparable parts of one and the same process, in
the present instance the feeling element seems to become
more intense in proportion as it assumes the character of
a force acting on the will. Thus the less powerful motives
are those which are weaker in feeling-tone: the element of
will is there, but it is too weak to prevail over other and
stronger motives.

From this point of view we are led to draw certain distinc-
tions which have their importance in the consideration of
voluntary actions. Those motives which actually operate
upon the will we shall call actual motives; those which as
conscious elements of weaker feeling-tone remain ineffective
we shall designate as potential motives. When an actual
motive involves the idea of the effect of the corresponding
action it is a purpose or final motive. And if the final motive
anticipates in idea the ultimate result of the action it is
the leading motive, as distinguished from incidental motives,
which involve ideas of effects that either precede the most
important result of the act or form inessential accompany-
ing features. If, in the former case, the incidental results
are regarded as conditions of the ultimate result, they are
called means. Such incidental and auxiliary results may,
especially in the case of the more complex voluntary acts,
have an influence on the nature of the action not less im-
portant than that of the final result itself. They may vary,
however, while the latter remains identical. Any given
leading motive may be accompanied by different combina-
tions of incidental motives, and the total purpose or aim of
the action is determined by the sum of all these motives.
But since motives form only a part of the causal determinants
of will; since, moreover, external influences may intervene